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BEFORE  GOING  ON 

There  are  a  few  things  we  would  like  to 
discuss  with  the  readers  of  the  Stylus;  all 
of  them — students,  alumni,  reverend 
friends  among  the  clergy,  professional 
friends,  contemporary  collegians,  adver¬ 
tisers  (God  keep  them!),  relatives  and 
faculty.*  This  is  just  to  be  a  friendly 
talk  around  the  fire,  to  ease  the  way  for 
the  things  that  are  to  come. 

We  are  holding  “schola  brevis”  as  it 
were,  with  all  that  day's  attendant  circum¬ 
stances  of  awe  and  vague  expectancy. 
But  as  time  goes  by  we  hope  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  individual  Stylus 
readers.  For  although  we  exercise  the  edi¬ 
torial  prerogative  of  doing  all  the  talking  at 
the  moment,  we  promise  a  welcome,  worthy 
of  men  of  a  letter  or  two,  to  anyone  who 
deems  us  worth  the  price  of  a  stamp  or 
the  energy  required  to  climb  the  stairs 
and  knock  on  the  Stylus  door.I 

That  was  the  exordium.  We  must  now 
be  about  the  business  of  explaining  our 
policy  and  purpose.  It  will  sound  dread¬ 
fully  like  a  manifesto,  we  can  see  from 
here.  But  it  is  a  trial  which  every  editor 
must  face  when  publishing  his  first  edi¬ 
tion.  So  let’s  away  and  expedite  the 
matter  as  quietly  and  painlessly  as  possible. 

That  there  is  no  impression  without  ex¬ 
pression  is  one  of  the  cardinal  principles 
of  education.  From  a  purely  educational 
standpoint,  then,  in  a  college  particularly 
devoted  to  the  best  in  the  literature  of  the 


^Inference:  Relatives  and  faculty  are  by  no 
means  the  least. 

tTower  building.  Room  206. 


ages  and  cherishing  its  heritage  with  vigor, 
the  existence  of  a  student  literary  publica¬ 
tion  is  right  and  necessary. 

The  Stylus  offers  to  students  at  Boston 
College  an  opportunity  to  perform  the 
functions  of  literary  expression,  and  to 
give  “expression”  to  their  literary  “im¬ 
pressions”,  securing  through  a  formal  and 
explicit  treatment  definite  mastery  of  a 
given  subject.  There  is  no  better  way  to 
learn  history  than  to  write  a  history  book. 
And  there  is  no  better  way  to  acquire  an 
understanding  of  the  influence  of  the 
frontier  on  American  literature  than  to 
write  an  essay  about  it. 

To  a  few  the  Stylus  offers  amateur 
training  in  the  technique  of  publishing  a 
magazine.  It  is  not  the  intent  of  the 
present  group  merely  to  exploit  ourselves 
while  acquiring  it.  We  wish  to  serve  the 
college  as  a  whole  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 
We  invite  the  enlistment  of  every  student 
who  is  genuinely  interested,  for  only  if  we 
succeed  in  uncovering  a  number  of  capable 
writers  from  the  ranks  of  the  student  body 
will  we  achieve  our  purpose  in  publishing 
this  magazine. 

The  Stylus  will  publish  literary  and 
critical  essays  treating  literary,  philosophi¬ 
cal,  and  artistic  subjects,  especially  those 
of  current  interest.  Light  essays  on  al¬ 
most  any  topic  (within  the  customary 
bounds!)  are  also  acceptable  and  much  de¬ 
sired.  Those  who  lean  to  criticism  and 
humor  as  treated  in  the  departments 
“Saccharine  Straight”  and  “Humoresque,” 
should  board  Mr.  Joseph  W.  McCarthy. 

We  cannot  encourage  too  strongly  those 
who  will  exert  themselves  in  the  creative 
fields  of  poetry  and  fiction.  For  these  last 
especially,  and  for  all  who  would  write  for 
the  Stylus,  we  have  the  following  advice 
from  the  lips  of  Rene  Bazin,  Ernest 
Hemingway,  and  short  story  anthologist 
Edward  J.  O'Brien:  “Write  clearly,  simply, 
and  humbly  about  things  you  know  and 
feel.”  And  we  reiterate,  if  we  may,  that 
the  only  way  to  learn  to  write  is  to  write. 

In  recent  years  the  Stylus  has  main¬ 
tained  a  high  literary  standard  and  has 
held  an  honorable  position  among  the 
collegiate  literary  publications  of  America. 
The  men  who  were  successively  its  editors 
during  our  own  career  at  Boston  College, 
Mr.  Joseph  G.  Brennan,  Mr.  Steven 
Fleming,  and  Mr.  Grover  Cronin,  Jr.,  have 
established  a  tradition  that  will  long  be  re¬ 
called.  Illos  salutamus,  and  may  God  save 
the  mark! 


The  Stylus 

November,  1935 
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A  Militant  Columnist 

By  Mark  Dalton 

Ct  EORGE  SELDES  considers 
him  one  of  the  six  greatest  living  journalists;  Marlen  Pew  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  considers  him  a  disgrace  to  the  profession. 
Mrs.  Albert  Dilling  in  The  Red  Network  says  he  is  a  radical; 
William  Rose  Benet  says  he  is  not.  Charles  Anghoff  of  The 
American  Spectator  thinks  very  little  of  his  writing;  Clifton 
Fadiman  of  The  New  Yorker  ranks  it  among  the  best.  An 
unusual  figure  this  man  must  be.  He  is!  His  name  is  Hey- 
wood  Broun. 

I. 

“The  rightness  of  Broun  .  .  .  may  be  attributed  to  his  in¬ 
tegrity  of  spirit  and  mind.” — Stanley  Walker. 

“I  know  no  man  more  honest  according  to  his  lights.” — 
William  Rose  Benet. 

IT  SEEMS  TO  ME.  By  Hey  wood  Broun.  335  pp.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace 
and  Company.  $2.50. 
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There  are  very  few  men  in  American  public  life  of  whom 
it  can  be  truly  said:  “He  has  always  had  the  courage  of  his 
convictions  and  he  has  never  pulled  a  punch.”  And  the  rea¬ 
son  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  politicians  refuse  to  follow  this 
courageous  formula  because  it  loses  votes  and  journalists  re¬ 
fuse  to  follow  it  because  it  loses  jobs  and  lawyers  refuse  to 
follow  it  because  it  loses  cases.  And  politicians,  journalists 
and  lawyers  constitute  American  public  life. 

The  key  to  material  success  is  this:  Be  wise  enough  not  to 
act  in  accord  with  your  convictions  and  be  expedient  enough 
to  pull  your  punches  on  occasion.  Only  extraordinarily  great 
men  have  risen  to  success  in  defiance  of  this  principle.  I  con¬ 
sider  Hey  wood  Broun  one  of  these  men. 

For  the  past  twelve  years  Broun  has  been  expressing  his 
convictions  eloquently  and  fearlessly  in  his  famous  column, 
“It  Seems  to  Me.”  And  the  fact  that  his  writing  is  not  the 
ranting  of  a  chronic  crank  but,  rather,  the  honest  expression 
of  a  sincere  man  receives  ample  testimony  in  his  criticism  of 
Walter  Lippmann  when  it  meant  his  job  with  The  World  and 
in  his  recent  offer  to  go  on  strike  with  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  even  though  it  may  mean  his  job  with  The  World- 
Telegram.  Sincerity  speaks  from  every  line  that  Broun  has 
penned. 

Ever  eager  to  speak  out  his  innermost  thoughts,  Broun  has 
always  delivered  hardy  blows  at  those  who  controverted  his 
sense  of  righteousness.  Nor  has  Broun  shown  the  slightest 
reticence  to  toss  these  punches  even  when  his  opponents  have 
been  public  idols,  men  of  the  highest  rank  and  his  own  bosses. 
Among  those  who  have  felt  the  sting  of  his  verbal  whip  are 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  Herbert  Hoover, 
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Calvin  Coolidge,  William  Gibbs  McAdoo,  Walter  Lippmann, 
Ralph  Pulitzer,  John  Barton  Payne,  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
Governor  Alvan  T.  Fuller  of  Massachusetts,  Governor  James 
Rolph  of  California,  Judge  Webster  Thayer,  Robert  Grant, 
James  J.  Walker,  Andrew  Mellon  and  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  others. 

These  men  have  been  criticized  by  other  columnists,  of 
course.  Their  very  position  makes  them  the  subject  of 
criticism.  But,  they  were  never  criticized  by  other  columnists 
with  the  extreme  gusto  and  the  particular  bite  that  are  so 
peculiarly  Brounonian.  Broun  has  a  singular  method  of  at¬ 
tack.  Consider  this  criticism  of  Roosevelt:  “He  will  live  in 
constant  dread  that  some  outspoken  person  is  going  to  creep 
up  behind  him  and  say,  4 Boo!’  And  up  to  date  Governor 
Roosevelt  hasn’t  even  take  a  position  on  that.”  Consider  this 
criticism  of  John  Barton  Payne:  “It  may  be  that  by  feeding 
these  hungry  children  Payne’s  organization  [The  Red  Cross] 
would  offend  a  heavy  contributor.  And,  after  all,  there  are 
salaries  to  be  paid.” 

But  Heywood  Broun  is  not  a  continual  crank.  He  is  not 
always  condemning.  He  is  tremendously  humane.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  tender-hearted  men  in  America.  And  it  is  only 
his  intense  feeling  with  regard  to  the  drowntrodden  and  the 
outcast  that  makes  him  so  scathing  a  critic  of  those  whom  he 
deems  wrong.  Broun  is  endowed  with  emotion.  And  beside 
his  searing  contributions  to  modern  journalism  can  be  placed 
some  of  the  most  tender  writing  in  present-day  newspapers. 

Broun  is  essentially  a  human  being.  He  reacts  intensely  to 
every  situation.  He  is  willing  to  carry  his  convictions  to 
logical  conclusions  even  though  it  means  going  out  into  the 
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streets  of  New  York  and  engaging  in  fist-fights  with  strike¬ 
breakers.  He  weeps  at  the  sight  of  tragedy.  He  laughs  up¬ 
roariously  at  the  incongruous.  And  a  wistful  look  lingers  in 
his  eye  when  he  reflects  on  the  past.  His  entire  life  has  been 
dedicated  to  right  as  he  sees  it.  And  his  philosophy  of  ex¬ 
istence  has  been  tempered  by  a  very  delicate  sense  of  humor. 
A  man  he  is  I  And  to  all  New  York  he  is  known  as  “good 
old  Heywood.” 


II. 

Heywood  Campbell  Broun  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  December  7,  1888,  the  son  of  Heywood  Cox  Broun  and 
Henriette  Brose  Broun.  (During  his  childhood  Heywood’s 
parents  forced  him  to  dress  in  little  Lord  Fauntleroy  clothes 
and  now,  in  manly  protest  against  such  action  on  the  part  of 
his  parents,  Broun  wears  the  sloppiest  clothes  he  can  find  with 
the  result  that  he  has  easily  won  for  himself  the  title  of  the 
“world’s  worst  dressed  man.”)  Broun  went  through  the 
ordinary  primary  and  secondary  school  education  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  and,  as  he  says,  he  has  been  trying  ever  since  to  undo  the 
awful  harm  that  was  done  him  there  during  his  formative 
years.  Upon  the  completion  of  his  preparatory  education 
he  entered  Harvard  University  and  spent  four  years  there,  but, 
in  typical  Brounonian  fashion,  he  failed  to  receive  his  degree. 

After  leaving  Harvard,  Broun  immediately  jumped  into  the 
newspaper  game  and  he  has  devoted  himself  to  it  ever  since, 
except  for  occasional  vacations  resulting  from  difference  of 
opinions  with  his  bosses.  In  1908  he  joined  the  reportorial 
staff  of  The  Morning  Telegraph  and  four  years  later  he  went 
over  to  The  Tribune.  He  left  The  Tribune  in  1921  to  join 
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The  World  and  it  was  there  that  he  began  his  famous  column, 
“It  Seems  to  Me.” 

Broun  had  already  acquired  a  fine  reputation  as  a  reporter 
of  no  little  ability,  but,  as  soon  as  he  turned  his  mind  to 
column-writing,  he  became  an  outstanding  success  almost 
overnight.  Journalism  at  this  time  was  rather  weak-kneed. 
Gone  were  the  days  of  Greeley  and  Dana  when  newspapers 
took  firm  and  courageous  stands  on  every  issue  of  importance 
and  men  were  not  loathe  to  sign  their  names  to  articles  of  a 
controversial  nature.  Equipped  with  remarkable  courage,  a 
fine  sense  of  fair  play  and  an  ability  to  handle  English  with 
eloquence  and  precision,  Broun  made  a  vital  force  of  his 
column,  as  he  struck  out  at  injustice,  tenderly  portrayed  the 
pathetic  and  delightfully  described  the  humorous. 

However,  difficulties  arose.  Broun  deplored  injustice  when¬ 
ever  he  saw  it  and  when  he  happened  to  see  it  in  Ralph 
Pulitzer,  the  publisher  of  The  World ,  and  Walter  Lippmann, 
the  editor  of  The  World ,  he  was  not  at  all  backward  in  point¬ 
ing  it  out.  And  that,  of  course,  did  not  please  Messrs. 
Pulitzer  and  Lippmann. 

This  is  how  it  happened:  During  the  summer  of  1927  Broun 
felt  quite  bitterly  about  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  trial  which  was 
being  held  in  Massachusetts  at  the  time  and  in  his  column 
on  two  successive  days  he  delivered  a  tremendously  scathing 
denunciation  of  Governor  Fuller,  Judge  Thayer,  retired  Judge 
Robert  Grant  and  A.  Lawrence  Lowell.  The  World  thought 
Broun  had  gone  too  far  in  his  accusations  and  advised  him  that 
it  would  be  best  to  cease  writing  about  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  case. 

When  he  continued  to  fulminate  about  Sacco  and  Vanzetti, 
Ralph  Pulitzer  published  an  announcement  in  the  space 
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ordinarily  occupied  by  “It  Seems  to  Me,”  informing  World 
readers  that  Broun’s  column  was  being  suspended  because  he 
persisted  in  discussing  the  famous  trial. 

Broun  wrote  a  defense  of  himself  and  a  farewell  which  the 
indulgent  World  published  August  17,  1927.  Broun  finished 
the  apologia  as  follows: 

“By  now,  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  I  am  too  violent,  too 
ill  disciplined,  too  indiscreet  to  fit  pleasantly  in  The  World7 s 
philosophy  of  daily  journalism.  And  since  I  cannot  hit  it  off 
with  The  World  I  would  be  wise  to  look  for  work  more  allur¬ 
ing.  In  farewell  to  the  paper,  I  can  only  say  that  in  its  rela¬ 
tions  to  me  it  has  been  fair,  generous  and  gallant.  But  that 
doesn’t  go  for  the  Sacco- Vanzetti  case.” 

However,  it  was  not  a  complete  break  with  The  World  for 
Broun’s  column  was  accompanied  by  a  statement  from  Ralph 
Pulitzer  in  which  he  said  The  World  “could  not  conscientiously 
accept  responsibility  for  continuing  to  publish  such  articles” 
as  Broun  submitted,  since  it  believed  them  to  serve  only  “to 
encourage  those  revolutionists  using  this  case  as  a  vehicle  of 
their  propaganda.  .  .  .  The  World  still  considers  Mr.  Broun  a 
brilliant  member  of  its  staff,  albeit  taking  a  witch’s  Sabbatical. 
It  will  regard  it  as  a  pleasure  to  print  future  contributions 
from  him.  But  it  will  never  abdicate  its  right  to  edit  them.” 

As  can  be  seen  from  this,  there  had  not  been  an  absolute 
severance  of  relations  and,  after  absenting  himself  from  the 
columns  of  The  World  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  Broun 
returned  and  hung  out  the  “It  Seems  to  Me”  sign  at  the  old 
stand. 

However,  it  was  not  long  before  the  final  break  came.  While 
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writing  for  The  World  Broun  was  contributing  articles  to  The 
Nation  (as  he  still  does  today)  and  in  one  of  these  articles  on 
May  4,  1928,  he  took  to  task  the  editorial  policy  of  his  paper. 
Broun  said  in  part:  “There  ought  to  be  a  place  in  New  York 
City  for  a  liberal  newspaper.  .  .  .  The  World  on  numerous  oc¬ 
casions  has  been  able  to  take  two,  three  or  even  four  different 
stands  with  precisely  the  same  material  in  hand.  So  constant 
were  the  shifts  during  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  case  that  the  paper 
seemed  like  an  old  car  going  up  a  hill.  In  regard  to  Nicaragua 
The  World  has  thundered  on  Thursdays  and  whispered  on 
Monday  mornings.  Again  and  again  the  paper  has  managed 
to  get  a  perfect  full-Nelson  on  some  public  problem  only  to  let 
its  opponent  slip  away  because  its  fingers  were  too  feeble.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  paper  possesses  either  courage 
or  tenacity.”  This  was  altogether  too  much  for  Messrs. 
Pulitzer  and  Lippmann  and  Broun  was  no  longer  considered 
“a  brilliant  member  of  their  staff.”  Broun  was  fired. 

However,  he  did  not  remain  out  of  the  column  business  very 
long.  He  was  almost  immediately  hired  by  The  Tele  gran 
(Scripps-Howard)  and  he  again  began  throwing  punches — but 
under  the  masthead  “It  Seems  to  Heywood  Broun,”  because 
The  World  still  owned  the  old  title. 

As  if  by  some  trick  of  an  avenging  Fate,  The  World  died 
soon  after  Broun  had  left  it  and  it  was  bought  by  The  Tele¬ 
gram.  Result:  Broun  again  found  himself  working  for  The 
World.  But  it  was  by  no  means  the  old  World — it  was  only 
The  World  in  name.  Nor  did  Broun  gloat  over  the  death  of 
The  World.  Rather,  his  generosity  and  good  nature  are  shown 
in  the  column  entitled,  ((The  World  Passes”— one  of  the  best 
he  has  written.  The  true  character  of  Broun  is  brought  out 


in  this  piece  when  he  says:  “The  World  fired  me,  and  The 
Telegram  gave  me  a  job.  Now,  The  Telegram  owns  The 
World.  This  is  a  fantastic  set  of  chances  almost  like  those 
which  might  appear  in  somebody’s  dream  of  revenge.  But  I 
never  thought  much  of  revenge.  I  wouldn’t  give  a  nickel  for 
this  one.  If  I  could,  by  raising  my  hand,  bring  dead  papers 
back  to  life  I’d  do  so.” 

Broun  continued  writing  for  The  World-Telegram  and  that’s 
where  he  is  today. 

This,  then,  in  extreme  brevity,  has  been  the  journey  of  New 
York’s  roving  columnist. 


III. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  during  the  course  of  the  past 
twelve  years  Broun  has  written  approximately  3,500  columns 
and  competent  authorities,  such  as  Clifton  Fadiman  and 
Franklin  P.  Adams,  agree  that  much  of  his  work  will  be 
permanent  although  most  of  his  columns  were  struck  off  in  the 
heat  of  newspaper  excitement  and  under  deadline  necessities. 
When  we  consider  the  impermanency  of  newspaper  work,  this 
feat  on  the  part  of  Broun  is  well  nigh  incredible. 

Down  through  the  years  various  people  have  been  selecting 
their  favorite  Broun  columns  and  I  have  always  hoped  for  the 
day  when  I  could  tell  people  at  large  what  my  favorite  Broun 
columns  are.  That  day  has  now  arrived.  So — here  goes: 

Among  his  political  and  sociological  columns  I  would  select 
as  best: 

The  column  entitled  “APs  Hour”  in  which  Broun  describes 
the  part  played  by  A1  Smith  in  the  ignoble  Democratic  con- 
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vention  of  1932.  Says  Broun:  “I’d  rather  be  right  than 
Roosevelt.  And  if  I  just  had  to  be  a  Democrat,  why,  then 
I’d  be  A1  Smith  .  .  .  Alfred  E.  Smith  has  proved  himself  the 

greatest  performer  of  all  the  troupe  now  playing  in  Chicago - 

And  then  Senator  Walsh  said:  The  chair  recognizes  the  Hon. 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  a  delegate  from  the  State  of  New  York.’  .  .  . 
the  storm  broke  in  the  topmost  gallery  and  swept  down  across 
the  forest  of  delegates  and  up  to  the  platform  wall  and  over. 
A1  stood  there  with  the  wind  of  popular  acclaim  beating 
around  his  head  and  shoulders.  And  he  liked  it.  I  don’t 
know  how  he  felt  about  it,  but  any  man  would  be  a  fool  to 
swap  those  minutes  for  a  term,  for  two  terms,  for  an  eternity 
in  the  White  House.  .  .  .  The  galleries  cried  ‘Al!  Al!  ’  as  if 
their  hearts  would  break.  And  the  man  from  Fulton  Market 
smiled  for  a  while  and  then  began  to  weep.”  Well,  I  don’t 
know  how  Al  Smith  felt  about  that  column  of  Broun’s  but  I 
have  a  feeling  that  it’s  tucked  away  in  the  Smith  trunk  right 
alongside  the  old  brown  derby. 

The  column  entitled  “A  Fine  Lesson  for  the  Whole  Nation,” 
in  which  Broun  condemns  Governor  Rolph  and  his  justifica¬ 
tion  of  lynching.  Says  Broun:  “Is  this  to  be  the  measure  of 
justice  in  California?  Men  with  blood  and  burnt  flesh  on 
their  hands  are  to  be  set  free.  Mooney  must  remain  in  jail. 
Freedom  for  the  guilty.  Punishment  for  the  innocent.  Gov¬ 
ernor,  very  frankly,  I  don’t  believe  you  can  get  away  with  it. 
There  must  be  somewhere  some  power  which  just  won’t  stand 
for  it.” 

The  column  entitled  “Walking  Around  a  Grave”  in  which 
Broun  takes  to  task  Herbert  Hoover  and  Calvin  Coolidge  for 
their  conduct  at  the  erection  of  a  shrine  to  Warren  Harding. 
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Says  Broun:  “We  ought  to  know  and  keep  in  mind  the  life 
and  death  of  President  Harding  so  a  new  generation  can  grow 
up  firm  in  the  resolve:  ‘Such  things  should  never  be  again!’ 
And  that  both  President  Hoover  and  Calvin  Coolidge  omitted 
from  their  speeches.” 

The  column  entitled  “Two-Gun  Crowley”  in  which  Broun 
has  pertinent  remarks  to  make  on  the  capture  of  the  notorious 
bandit  by  the  police.  Says  Broun:  “And  so  I  suggest  that 
there  ought  to  be  some  court  intent  upon  facts  far  more 
fundamental.  The  detectives  of  the  force  did  skillful  work 
in  solving  the  problem,  ‘Where  is  Crowley?’  It  still  remains 
for  us  to  meet  that  even  more  important  query,  ‘Why  is 
Crowley?’  ” 

But  Broun  has  not  devoted  all  his  talents  to  criticism  of 
men  in  the  public  eye.  As  I  have  said,  he  is  essentially  a 
human  being  and  the  kindly  side  of  his  nature  has  received 
ample  expression  in  those  columns  which  I  class  as  “tender.” 
Among  this  group  I  would  select  as  best: 

The  column  entitled  “Nature  The  Copycat”  in  which  Broun 
points  out  that  Ring  Lardner  had  created  the  character  of 
Dizzy  Dean  before  any  such  man  had  appeared  in  the  base¬ 
ball  world.  Says  Mr.  Broun:  “Before  there  was  a  Dizzy 
Dean,  Ring  knew  him  from  head  to  pitching  cleat.  And  when 
the  lank  righthander  pulls  the  string  and  lets  a  fast  one  go  I 
seem  to  hear  applause  from  high  Olympus.  And  as  the  strikes 
chug  by  there  is  one  who  leans  down  from  the  golden  bar  of 
Heaven  and  exclaims,  by  every  right  in  the  universe,  ‘Ata 
work,  Dizzy!’  ” 

The  column  entitled  “Heywood  Cox  Broun”  in  which 
Broun,  showing  the  true  restraint  of  a  litterateur,  very  quietly 
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but  sincerely  treats  the  death  of  his  father.  Says  Broun:  “All 
he  ever  wanted  to  know  was  whether  I  believed  honestly  and 
sincerely  in  the  path  which  I  had  chosen.  ...  I  have  always 
felt  that  truly  kindly  people,  like  my  father,  must  be  men  who 
have  themselves  a  flair  for  fun.  Only  from  the  exuberant  is 
it  possible  to  get  an  enlivening  return  in  the  execution  of  the 

commandment  ‘Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.’  Nor  could 
his  tombstone  have  a  better  inscription  than  this:  ‘He  took 
and  gave  much  joy  in  life.’  ” 

The  column  entitled  “The  Funeral  of  Texas  Guinan,”  in 
which  Broun  shows  the  greatness  of  his  spirit  by  giving  very 
catholic  treatment  to  one  whom  some  might  condemn.  Says 
Broun:  “Not  everything  is  for  the  best  in  this  universe,  but  at 
least  it  does  make  sense.  Somebody  like  Spinoza,  let’s  say, 
may  not  even  have  leaned  down  to  watch  the  camera  men  and 
the  radio  announcers  [at  the  funeral].  But  I’m  sure  Texas 
saw  it  all  and  gloried  in  it.  And  if  my  notions  about  the 
hereafter  are  wrong  in  this  respect,  all  I  can  say  is  that  there 
must  be  something  mightily  amiss  with  the  management.” 

The  column  entitled  “Mr.  Justice  Holmes”  in  which  Broun 
discusses  the  career  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  the  jurist. 
Says  Broun:  “  ‘The  riders  in  a  race  do  not  stop  short  when 
they  reach  the  goal.  There  is  a  little  finishing  canter  before 
coming  to  a  standstill.’  This  was  part  of  the  last  public  ut¬ 
terance  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  before  he  took  his  gear  and 
went  before  the  judges  to  weigh  in.  And  since  the  racing 
metaphor  is  his  own,  I  think  it  is  not  inappropriate  to  say  that 
on  the  chart  against  the  name  of  Holmes  should  run  the 
familiar  caption,  ‘Closed  fast.’  ” 
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Broun  also  wrote  countless  other  columns  that  were  made 
of  the  true  stuff  of  literature.  And,  we  should  ever  keep  in 
mind  that  he  did  not  labor  over  his  work  as  artists  are  wont 
to  do.  His  columns  were,  for  the  most  part,  written  with  one 
eye  on  the  clock  and  the  other  on  the  typewriter.  I  would 
say  that  Broun  is  truly  a  “litterateur.”  Before  he  passes  from 
the  American  scene  I  hope  he  takes  one  fling  at  a  monumental 
literary  piece. 


IV. 

Broun  has  been  essentially  a  man  of  action.  He  has  not 
been  satisfied  to  sit  back  and  write  dicta  about  injustice  and 
wrong-doing  and  then  consider  his  duty  to  mankind  fulfilled. 
On  many  occasions  Broun  has  gone  down  into  the  streets  and 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  those  fighting  humanity’s 

cause.  He  has  marched  with  strikers,  he  has  spoken  at  pro¬ 
test  meetings,  he  has  appeared  before  legislative  committees, 
he  has  distributed  pamphlets,  he  has  talked  with  Presidents — 
he  has  done  all  this,  but  the  crowning  feature  of  his  practical 
nature  has  been  his  work  in  the  American  Newspaper  Guild. 

The  American  Newspaper  Guild  was  formed  about  three 
years  ago  “to  preserve  the  vocational  interests  of  its  members 
and  to  improve  conditions  under  which  they  work  by  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining,  and  to  raise  the  standards  of  journalism.”  It 
is  a  national  movement  among  newspapermen  in  the  United 
States  to  organize  for  their  mutual  profit,  benefit  and  protec¬ 
tion.  Broun  was  the  main  spirit  in  its  organization  and  he  is 
president  of  the  Guild.  It  is  indeed  a  fitting  memorial  of  a 
life  dedicated  to  bettering  the  interests  of  the  laboring  man. 
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It  is  now  generally  conceded  in  the  labor  world  that  news¬ 
papermen  have  been  ill-treated,  with,  of  course,  many  excep¬ 
tions.  They  work  long  hours  (sixty  hours  a  week  means 
nothing  to  a  veteran  newshawk!)  and  they  are  in  no  way 
properly  compensated  for  the  time  expended  and  the  talent 
involved  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  Deeply  imbued 
with  a  lifetime’s  realization  that  it  was  only  fit  and  proper  that 
something  should  be  done  about  this,  Broun  built  up  the  Guild. 

The  Guild  has  accomplished  much  good  already.  It  has 
won  three  or  four  exceptional  victories  over  the  publishers 
and  despite  the  fact  that  it  has  received  a  tremendous  rebuff 
from  President  Roosevelt,  it  is  courageously  fighting  on. 
Nothing  has  daunted  the  fearless  working  press!  The  Guild 
is,  as  yet,  in  its  infancy.  It  is  fighting  for  its  existence.  And 
the  steady  hand  of  Broun  is  guiding  it  in  its  endeavours. 

I  believe  the  American  Newspaper  Guild  is  the  finest  in¬ 
fluence  that  has  yet  appeared  in  American  journalism.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  the  only  thing  which  can  counteract  the  terrific 
indictment  against  the  freedom  and  fairness  of  the  American 
Press  that  was  made  a  few  months  ago  by  George  Seldes  in  his 
“Freedom  of  the  Press.”  The  Guild  stands  for:  “1.  Accuracy; 
2.  Equality;  3.  Fair  treatment  to  persons  publicly  accused  of 
crime;  4.  Protection  of  confidential  news  pipelines;  5.  No 
suppression  of  news  for  the  sake  of  advertisers,  friends  or 
other  privileged  persons.”  The  Guild  stands  for  a  fair  deal 
for  newspapermen.  After  contact  with  many  newspapermen, 
I  can  honestly  and  sincerely  say  that  these  are  the  true  ideals 
of  the  working  press  of  America.  In  united  strength  these 
ends  can  be  accomplished.  I  feel  sure  these  ends  will  be  ac¬ 
complished  and  some  day  the  Guild  will  be  hailed  as  the 
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greatest  advance  in  modern  journalism.  And  much  of  its 
success  can  be  attributed  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  Heywood 
Broun  who  has  fought  vigorously  in  its  behalf.  And  it  should 
always  be  remembered  to  the  great  renown  of  Broun  that 
there  was  little  material  value  for  Broun  himself  involved  in 
this  fight  because  he  was  secured  by  a  fat  contract. 

The  American  Newspaper  Guild  will  be  a  living  testimonial 
to  the  life  and  career  of  one  of  America’s  finest  journalists 
and  one  of  America’s  finest  men. 

V. 

I  do  not  say  that  Heywood  Broun  has  always  been  right. 
J  think  he  has  been  wrong  on  not  a  few  occasions.  But  I  do 
know  that  he  has  always  acted  in  accordance  with  his  thought; 
he  has  always  pleaded  for  fairness  as  he  has  seen  it;  he  has 
always  said  what  he  wished  to  say  regardless  of  consequence; 
he  has  always  believed  in  the  implicit  uprightness  of  man;  he 
has  always  loved  the  great  humor  that  there  is  in  life.  His 
character  is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that  he  is  the  best-liked 
newspaperman  in  New  York  (even  Lippmann  and  Pulitzer 
liked  him,  I  think;  but  that  doesn’t  go  for  Marlen  Pew).  The 
finest  testimonial  of  all,  I  believe,  is  this:  Whenever  news¬ 
papermen  gather  together  and  talk  of  newspapermen,  they 
refer  to  Broun  as  “good  old  Heywood.” 
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As  the  Night  the  Day 

By  Louis  F.  V.  Mercier 


^^UTSIDE,  it  was  raining.  The 
rain  beat  with  spasmodic  violence  against  the  window  panes, 
and  the  sound  of  it  mingled  with  the  clicking  of  the  type¬ 
writers.  But  everyone  was  busy  and  didn’t  notice  the  rain. 
It  was  bright  and  warm  in  the  office,  and  the  harbor  looked 
very  dismal  and  very  far  away  when  he  looked  out.  Down 
below  in  the  street  the  honking  of  horns  had  already  begun. 
It  would  probably  rain  all  day. 

He  sat  at  his  desk,  trying  to  read  the  reports  calmly,  dis¬ 
passionately,  as  if  they  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
anything.  It  was  simple  enough.  He  would  read  them,  check 
them,  annotate.  Then  he  would  give  them  to  Miss  Johnson 
to  file  away  in  a  nice  ordinary  filing  cabinet.  And  he  would 
never  look  at  them  again. 

That  was  all  there  would  be  to  the  whole  thing.  His  con¬ 
science  would  be  clear.  It  had  only  been  an  idea.  He 
probably  wouldn’t  have  done  it  even  if  he  could.  Tomorrow 
the  men  would  have  come  and  gone,  and  they  wouldn’t  be 
back  for  another  year.  And  probably  he  would  never  think 
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of  it  again.  It  was  just  something  that  had  come  into  his 
mind.  Things  were  always  coming  into  your  mind  like  that. 
It  wasn’t  wrong  to  have  a  temptation.  In  fact  a  temptation 
could  be  a  source  of  merit. 

It  would  be  all  over  when  he  handed  the  reports  to  Miss 
Johnson  and  she  put  a  soft  hand  on  the  drawer  of  the  filing 
cabinet  and  pushed  it  firmly  shut  with  a  click.  Then  he 
would  go  home.  He  would  walk  around  in  the  rain  for  a  while 
to  clear  his  head,  and  then  go  home. 

The  typewriters  clicked  steadily  all  around  him,  and  the 
rain  was  beating  futilely  against  the  window-panes.  He 
looked  up  as  the  door  opened,  and  two  men,  one  with  a  brief 

case  under  his  arm,  came  in.  One  of  them  had  come  the 
year  before.  He  watched  them  walk  rapidly,  past  the  switch¬ 
board  and  through  the  main  office,  to  Mr.  Armstrong’s  private 
glass-enclosed  one.  Then  he  tried  to  concentrate  on  the  re¬ 
ports  again. 

Twenty  minutes  later  he  was  still  looking  at  the  same  sheet, 
and  it  was  still  raining  very  hard,  and  the  two  men  came  out 
of  Mr.  Armstrong’s  office.  The  one  with  the  brief  case 
glanced  at  him,  as  he  closed  the  glass-panelled  door.  Then 
they  both  hurried  out  of  the  office  and  were  gone. 

There  was  the  buzzer.  Mr.  Armstrong  wanted  something. 
Where’s  Jimmy?  Over  there  by  the  big  up-ended  bottle  of 
ice-cold  spring  water,  taking  his  time.  Naturally,  he  would! 
Come  ahead,  Jimmy.  Come  on.  Go  on  in  there  and  see  what 
Mr.  Armstrong  wants.  Maybe  he  wants  you  to  go  out  and 
get  some  pencils.  He  uses  a  lot  of  pencils  in  there  probably, 
writing  notes  and  things.  That’s  it  Jimmy,  go  on  in.  It  has 
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nothing  to  do  with  you .  Look  out  for  the  door  now,  don’t  let 
it — Slam  1 

Jimmy  came  out  again  and  started  to  saunter  over  toward 
his  desk,  still  taking  his  time.  The  lacing  of  his  left  shoe  was 
untied,  and  it  dragged  along  at  every  step.  Well,  come  on, 
out  with  it,  you  little  fool  I 

“Mr.  Armstrong  wants  to  see  you  in  his  office.” 

You  couldn’t  tell  a  thing  from  Mr.  Armstrong’s  face.  It 
was  a  plain,  bluff,  grey-moustached,  rather  fat  face.  Play 
a  smart  hand  of  poker  probably,  if  he’d  ever  unbend.  Just 
imagine  him  sitting  as  he  is  there  now,  with  one  hand  on  his 
knee.  Imagine  him  with  his  coat  off,  hanging  over  the  back  of 
his  chair. 

“Sit  down,  Croom.”  Mr.  Armstrong  said. 

Croom  sat  down  and  rested  his  elbows  on  the  arms  of  the 
chair,  and  tried  to  look  politely  and  calmly  expectant.  And 
then  Mr.  Armstrong  started  in.  He  had  worked  it  out  very 
simply. 

“Is  there  any  proof  that  that  revenue  shouldn’t  be  ex¬ 
empted?” 

“Only  my  signed  reports,  sir.” 

“Exactly!” 

It  was  simple  alright.  It  was  so  simple  it  made  him 
squirm.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  transfer  certain  figures  from 
one  column  to  another,  have  copies  made  by  a  public  sten¬ 
ographer,  and  sign  his  name  to  them.  That  would  seal  it  up. 
They  couldn’t  do  it  unless  he  signed.  Nicholas  Croom,  chief 
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accountant,  there  at  the  bottom  of 
every  page.  The  man  with  the  brief 
case  was  an  invited  guest.  So  it  was 
all  air-tight  and  hermetically  sealed. 

Mr.  Armstrong  scribbled  on  a 
piece  of  paper  and  pushed  it  face 
down  across  the  desk  to  him.  He 
picked  it  up  slowly,  and  looked  at 
what  was  written  there.  He  was  not 
surprised.  It  was  more  like  the  shock 
of  having  someone  guess  what  you 
were  thinking.  Mr.  Armstrong  was 
already  fumbling  with  some  papers  on  his  desk.  He  paused, 
and  looked  quite  blandly  at  Croom. 

“Well?” 

“Well—” 

“Well?” 

Croom  stood  up.  He  felt  a  little  wobbly. 

“I’ll — I’d  like  to  think  it  over.” 

Mr.  Armstrong  nodded.  Croom  left  the  piece  of  note  paper 
on  the  desk  and  went  out.  He  could  feel  Mr.  Armstrong’s 
eyes  watching  him  closely  as  he  went  to  the  door  and  closed 
it  softly  behind  him. 

It  was  a  quarter  to  twelve.  Already  the  Saturday-after  noon 
feeling  was  being  generated  all  around  him.  In  a  little  while 
they  would  all  be  gone,  hurrying  to  wherever  they  were  going 
in  the  rain.  He  and  Anne  had  thought  of  playing  golf.  Per¬ 
haps  they  could  play  tomorrow.  It  might  clear  up.  What 
would  they  be  talking  about  when  they  walked  across  the 
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road  back  to  the  ninth  tee?  Tommy  was  pretty  sick  this 
morning.  Maybe  they  wouldn’t  play,  on  account  of  him.  He 
looked  at  the  reports  on  his  desk,  lying  where  he  had  left 
them  a  minute  or  two  before. 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  gather  them  together  and  put  them 
in  the  top  drawer  of  his  desk  and  lock  the  drawer,  Mr.  Arm¬ 
strong  came  out  with  his  hat  and  coat  on.  He  paused  at 
Croom’s  desk. 

“Go  ahead  and  think  it  over,  Croom,”  he  said.  “Take  the 
week-end,  and  let  us  know  Monday  morning.  My  God,  it 
isn’t  so  important!  ”  He  left  the  piece  of  note-paper  face  down 
on  the  desk  blotter. 

When  he  had  gone,  Croom  picked  it  up  and  looked  at  it. 
What  had  been  there  before  was  crossed  out,  and  twice  as 
much  written  in  below  it.  He  folded  the  slip  of  paper  in  two 
and  put  it  into  his  pocket. 

Down,  down,  down  they  went,  Croom,  the  gentleman  with 
side-whiskers,  the  lady  in  blue,  and  the  elevator  boy  with  the 
bad  complexion.  Down,  down,  down,  glancing  sidewise  at 
each  other,  and  stopping  with  a  bump  to  emerge  into  the  vesti¬ 
bule.  Croom  leaned  against  the  heavy  brass  beam,  swinging 
the  door  for  the  lady  in  blue,  and  followed  her  out  into  the 
rain.  He  started  down  the  avenue,  keeping  close  to  the 
buildings. 

He  walked  along  slowly,  his  hands  dry  and  warm  in  the 
pockets  of  his  trench  coat,  and  fresh  air  against  his  face. 
There  were  a  lot  of  people  on  the  sidewalks.  They  were  all 
very  wet  and  in  a  great  hurry.  The  people  in  the  automobiles 
were  in  a  great  hurry  too,  but  they  weren’t  getting  anywhere. 
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None  of  them  knew  who  he  was  nor  anything  about  him,  and 
he  was  glad  because  he  wanted  to  walk  along  by  himself,  and 
not  be  bothered  by  anyone.  He  wanted  to  think.  He  wanted 
to  think  it  all  over  before  he  went  home. 

He  wondered  whether  he  would  tell  Anne,  and  that  didn’t 
help  any.  He  walked  for  a  long  time.  When  he  went  down 
into  the  subway  at  last,  it  was  very  dismal  there,  waiting  for 
the  train  to  come  snarling  out  of  the  darkness.  One  of  the 
doors  stopped  directly  in  front  of  him,  inviting  him  into  the 
bright  interior.  People  crowded  him  in. 

“Come  on  there,  Nick,  for  the  love  of  Mike!  Do  you  think 
this  is  the  ‘Croom  Special’  ”? 

“Oh,  hello  there,  Mike.  I  was  dopey.  Have  a  strap!” 

“I  just  met  your  wife  at  Brow’s.  Said  you  were  planning 
to  play  this  afternoon.  Too  bad!” 

“It’s  too  bad,  all  right.  Might  play  tomorrow.” 

“If  it  clears  up!” 

“Yes.” 

“It  won’t  clear  up.” 

“Oh,  no.  .  .  .  What  do  you  mean  it  won’t  clear  up?  It 
always  clears  up.” 

“Not  when  you  want  to  play  golf.  How’s  the  little  fellow?” 

“Not  so  well,  Mike.  He’s  been  out  of  school  for  the  past 
two  days.” 

“That’s  too  bad.  Hope  it’s  nothing  serious.” 

“So  do  I.  I  bought  a  new  car  last  month.” 
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“How’s  business  down  at  your  place?” 

“All  right.” 

“No  big  deficit  this  year?”  He  smiled. 

“Why,  we  haven’t  figured  it  out  yet.” 

“I  get  it.  Do  we  have  that  night  at  the  theatre  this  week? 
Joan  wants  to  see  the  gay  Maguire.” 

“If  we  can,  Mike.  We’re  a  little  worried  about  Tommy. 
May  not  go  out  at  all  tomorrow.  We’ll  let  you  know.” 

“All  right.  Just  forget  about  it.  Let  us  know  if  there’s 
anything  we  can  do.” 

“Thanks,  Mike.” 

The  train  bumped  over  a  switch  and  eased  into  the  station. 

“Good-bye,  Nick.”  Mike  said. 

Croom  waved  and  got  off  the  train,  and  made  his  way 
along  the  crowded  platform  and  upstairs  to  the  street.  The 
air  was  lighter  and  fresher  here  than  downtown.  It  wasn’t 
raining  so  hard  now,  and  he  turned 
down  the  collar  of  his  coat  and  fixed 
his  hat.  A  newsboy  was  hollering  on 
the  corner.  Some  big  scandal  had 
split  open  down  at  city  hall. 

Croom  decided  to  walk  and 
started  down  the  avenue,  and  he  be¬ 
gan  to  feel  badly  all  over  again.  It 
seemed  unreal,  and  he  felt  inside  his 
pocket  for  the  little  slip  of  paper.  It 
was  there  all  right,  folded  neatly 
against  his  watch.  He  remembered 
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how  he’d  thought  of  it  himself,  before  Mr.  Armstrong  called 
him  in,  and  it  made  him  feel  responsible.  Would  Mr.  Arm¬ 
strong  have  called  him  into  his  office  and  made  the  proposal  if 
he  hadn’t  thought  of  it  already?  Would  he  ever  have  said  is 
there  any  proof  and  so  on  ...  ?  That  was  silly.  Of  course  he 
would  have  said  it!  And  then  when  he  was  leaving,  he  had 
left  the  piece  of  paper  with  the  2500  crossed  out  and  5000 
written  under  it.  Croom  began  to  sweat  and  walked  a  little 
faster.  He  noticed  that  the  sky  had  grown  dark  again  and  it 
was  raining  very  hard. 

When  he  reached  his  home  he  hurried  up  the  path  and 
scraped  his  feet  on  the  doormat  and  let  himself  in.  It  was 
very  quiet  inside,  and  he  took  off  his  hat  and  coat  and  hung 
them  on  the  hall  tree.  Anne  came  down  and  kissed  him. 

“Tommy  was  pretty  sick,”  she  said. 

“Much  worse?  How  is  he  now?” 

“He  was  complaining  a  little.  He’s  fallen  asleep.” 

“Do  you  think  we  ought  to  call  the  doctor?” 

“I  did  and  he  said  he  didn’t  think  there  was  any  danger; 
to  call  him  if  Tommy  seemed  any  worse.  He  said  he’d  call 
tomorrow  morning.” 

“Oh!” 

“Where’s  the  medicine?” 

“I’m  sorry.  I  forgot  it.” 

“Oh,  Nick!” 

“I’ll  go  out  and  get  it  right  away.” 
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Hat  and  coat  on  again  and  out  into  the  rain,  to  get  some 
medicine  for  little  suffering  Tommy. 

At  supper  he  thought  he  would  tell  her  all  about  it.  They 
wouldn’t  have  to  worry  about  paying  for  the  car,  or  Tommy’s 
sickness,  or  half  the  mortgage  even.  He’d  explain  that  it  was 
simply  business.  But  as  the  meal  went  on  he  found  himself 
talking  about  normal  ordinary  things,  and  he  felt  his  chance 
was  slipping  by.  He  had  himself  worked  up  to  it  when  they 
were  having  coffee,  but  suddenly  she  pushed  her  cup  aside. 

“I  think  I  hear  Tommy  calling,”  she  said,  and  ran  upstairs. 

Plenty  of  time  .  .  .  wait  until  tomorrow.  She’s  worried 
about  Tommy  now,  and  we’ll  probably  be  home  all  day  to¬ 
morrow,  and  you  can  tell  her  then.  Armstrong  wonders  what 
the  devil’s  wrong  with  me!  What  the  devil  is  wrong  with 
me?  With  five  thousand  dollars — we’ll  probably  go  for  a 
short  walk  tomorrow  .  .  .  doctor’s  coming  in  the  morning,  and 
we’ll  have  to  go  to  early  Mass.  Oh  dear  God,  I  suppose  I 
could  have  run  the  old  car  another  year,  but  it  needed  new 
rings  and  anyway  it’s  too  late  to  think  about  that  now.  We’ll 
probably  go  for  a  walk  in  the  afternoon  and  I  can  tell  her 
then,  but  it  won’t  do  any  good  and  she  probably  won’t  under¬ 
stand.  Women  don’t  understand  about  business.  They  think 
you  can  do  what  you  want  to,  and  it  wasn’t  my  idea  and  she 
ought  to  be  able  to  understand  that.  It  was  though,  in  a  way, 
because  I  thought  of  it  before,  but  is  it  out  of  anybody’s 
pocket  that  needs  it  more  than  I  do?  If  you  trace  it  back 
far  enough.  .  .  . 

“All  right.  I’m  coming.” 
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Late  that  night,  he  put  out  all  the  lights  and  locked  the  door, 
and  went  upstairs  to  bed.  His  wife  was  sleeping,  and  he  knelt 

down  alone  on  the  hard  wooden  floor.  He  knelt  there  for  a 

/ 

long  time,  and  listened  to  the  murmur  of  the  wind  beyond  the 
panes,  and  the  steady  fall  of  the  rain,  and  the  tolling  of  a  bell 
in  the  distance. 

Tommy  had  some  color  in  his  cheeks  when  they  came  home 
from  Mass,  and  after  dinner  Croom  went  out  and  brought  the 
car  around. 

“We’ll  only  play  nine  holes,  and  then  dash  back,”  she  said, 
climbing  in  beside  him. 

When  they  were  walking  back  across  the  road  to  the  ninth 
tee,  he  remembered  something  that  he  had  to  tell  her. 

“Joan  and  Mike  want  us  to  go  staging  with  them.  Malcolm 
Maguire’s  in  a  show  downtown,  and  Joan  wants  to  see  him.” 

“Don’t  you?” 

“Certainly,  if  you  do.  We’ll  have  to  be  careful  though. 
We’re  being  a  little  extravagant.” 

At  the  tee  she  topped  her  drive  for  the  first  time.  It 
dribbled  off,  and  bounced  into  the  rough. 

“Forget  it,  and  try  another,”  he  suggested. 

“No,”  she  said.  “If  you’ll  wait  for  me,  I’ll  play  it.” 

Croom  walked  up  the  avenue  from  the  subway  exit.  People 
were  hurrying  to  work  in  the  morning  sunlight.  He  walked 
rapidly,  nodding  to  an  acquaintance  now  and  then.  Arriv¬ 
ing,  he  pushed  open  the  heavy  glass  door  and  ran  to  catch 
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the  crowded  elevator.  Two  or  three  people  crowded  in  after 
him  and  the  door  clanged  shut.  Up,  up,  up,  twenty  stories, 
and  the  door  slid  open  again. 

He  walked  across  the  corridor  and  into  the  office.  Jimmy 
was  drinking  spring  water  out  of  a  paper  cup,  and  he  crumpled 
it  and  threw  it  away. 

“Hello,  Mr.  Croom,”  he  said. 

Croom  said  hello,  and  walked  over  to  his  desk.  He  fished 
in  his  pocket  for  a  key,  and  drew  out  a  small  piece  of  paper. 
Without  looking  at  it  he  tore  it  up,  and  threw  away  the  bits. 
Unlocking  the  top  drawer,  he  took  out  some  reports,  and 
checked  and  annotated  them  one  by  one,  and  signed  his  name 
at  the  bottom  of  each.  He  gathered  them  together,  and 
brought  them  over  to  a  secretary’s  desk. 

“Put  these  on  file  for  the  income  tax  commission,”  he  said. 
Then  he  went  over  to  the  private  office,  and  walked  in  and 
closed  the  door  behind  him.  He  walked  over  and  stood  in 
front  of  Mr.  Armstrong’s  desk.  And  then  he  said  something 
very  definite  to  Mr.  Armstrong,  whose  jaw  dropped  per¬ 
ceptibly. 
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Your  chains  upon  me 
Are  more  tenuous  than  mist 
And  quickly  they  could  dangle , 
Broken ,  at  my  wrist. 


Yes ,  your  chains  are  weak; 

I  can  snap  them  when  I  crave — 

Vve  learned  their  weakness  makes  me 
All  the  more  a  slave. 

AUSTIN  W.  BREW  IN 
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Boston  and  Mr.  Beebe 


By  Paul  V.  Power 


-Z-/OUD  huzzahs  must  have  been 
heard  in  the  elm-lined  streets  of  Beacon  Hill,  in  Pemberton 
Square’s  morning  clarity  and  in  the  narrow  passageway  that 
is  Winter  Place,  just  outside  the  massive  door  of  Locke-Ober’s 
restaurant,  when  the  D.  Apple ton-Century  Company  tersely 
announced  late  last  summer  that  it  firmly  intended  to  publish 
a  book  entitled  Boston  and  The  Boston  Legend  on  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  September,  be  the  day  bright  or  over¬ 
cast.  The  fact  that  one  more  book  about  Boston  was  to  be 
published  was  not  the  cause  of  these  cheers  which  undoubtedly 
rang  out  from  the  streets  I  have  already  mentioned.  No, 
indeed.  Boston  feels  itself  above  guide  books.  They  are 
printed  for  people  living  in  and  about  Kansas  City.  Bostonians 
know  without  being  told  that  the  Old  State  House  is  at  the 
head  of  State  Street  and  that  Thompson’s  Spa  apple  pie  is 
excellent — if  you  like  your  apple  pie  with  nutmeg  in  it. 

No,  Bostonians  don’t  take  guide  books  very  seriously.  But 
then,  they  were  sure  that  Boston  and  The  Boston  Legend 
would  be  much  more  than  a  guide  book.  After  all,  Lucius 
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Beebe  was  Lucius  Beebe,  Beebe  of  the  Wakefield  and  South 
Street  leather  Beebes,  Beebe  of  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune. 
If  anyone  were  capable  of  treating  adequately  this,  the  most 
individual  of  American  cities,  in  the  medium  of  the  printed 
word,  if  this  country  had  reared  one  man  possessing  a  literary 
scalpel  of  sufficient  delicate  sharpness  to  lay  bare  the  eccentric 
soul  of  Boston,  that  man  was  Lucius  Beebe.  And  Beebe’s 
qualifications  for  this  almost  impossible  task  were  not  merely 
artistic  gifts.  He  also  knew  Boston  as  few  were  privileged  to 
know  it.  Born  in  a  distinguished  New  England  family  and 
educated  in  Yale  and  Harvard  Colleges  and  in  Scollay  Square, 
he  had  had  unsurpassed  opportunities  to  study  Boston — to 
become  completely  aware  of  its  spirit  and  culture,  of  its 
libraries  and  ordinaries,  of  its  concert  halls  and  burlesque 
houses. 

Mr.  Beebe’s  book  was  a  disappointment,  however.  At 
least,  it  disappointed  this  writer  and  The  Transcript.  Perhaps 
too  much  was  expected  of  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  imprison  between 
the  covers  of  a  book  the  legendary  peculiarities  and  the  be¬ 
wildering  currents  of  fanatic  thought  and  emotion  which  have 
made  Boston  the  only  American  city,  with  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  New  Orleans,  completely  impervious  to  the  violent 
attacks  of  twentieth  century  standardization.  If  Mr.  Beebe 
had  contented  himself  with  compiling  a  guide  book,  replete 
with  directions  as  to  the  most  direct  path  to  Mr.  Bulfinch’s 
State  House  and  stuffed  with  naive  remarks  concerning  Bos¬ 
ton  s  cow-mapped  streets,  he  might  have  written  a  more  in¬ 
telligent  book.  At  least,  he  would  have  been  more  careful  in 
compiling  historical  dates.  He  might  not  have  elected  Paul 
Revere  to  the  head  of  the  Boston  Masonic  lodge  some  years 
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before  Revere  was  born.  But  in  attempting  to  write  a  con¬ 
ventional  tourist’s  history  and  at  the  same  time  execute  a 
learned  investigation  into  the  social,  economic,  artistic  and 
religious  causes  of  Boston’s  unique  flavor,  Mr.  Beebe  seem¬ 
ingly  overstepped  his  talents  and  produced  a  mediocre  book. 

Boston  is  not  a  city  to  be  treated  lightly.  One  guide  book, 
provided  the  names  of  a  few  streets  and  of  the  prominent 
citizens  were  changed,  could  very  easily  serve  for  the  majority 
of  the  American  cities.  The  streets  run  either  east  and  west 
or  north  and  south.  The  Civil  War  memorial  monument  is  in 
the  rather  grimy  park  opposite  the  flamboyant  and  inef¬ 
ficiently  constructed  city  hall.  The  World  War  memorial  is 
usually  more  utilitarian,  say  a  high  school  football  stadium, 
or  a  pseudo-Grecian  auditorium.  The  suburbs  consists  of 
ghastly,  cute  little  bungalows  in  cute  little  streets;  of  silly 
gardens  behind  equally  silly  houses.  The  slums  are  the  usual 
slums.  Rows  of  red  brick  and  wooden  tenements  effectively 
keep  out  sunlight  and  fresh  air  from  their  interiors.  The  local 
newspapers  annually  delve  gravely  into  the  problem  of  slum 
clearance — a  blot  on  our  fair  city’s  escutcheon — but  nothing 
is  ever  done  about  it. 

Boston,  though,  possesses  a  distinct  individuality  of  its  own. 
Mr.  Beebe  knew  this,  but  he  refused  to  be  very  serious  about 
it.  Flippancy,  when  skillfully  employed,  is  quite  capable  of 
killing  dull  time  for  the  casual  reader,  but  it  is  hardly  a  tool 
of  sufficient  integrity  with  which  to  probe  to  the  heart  of 
metropolitan  life.  Boston  is  not  at  all  like  Kansas  City,  and 
Mr.  Beebe  was  quite  aware  of  this  patent  fact.  But  intimate 
references  to  Dr.  A.  Lawrence  Lowell  as  “cousin  Larry”  and 
amusing  descriptions  of  Mrs.  “Jack”  Gardner’s  penchant  for 
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eccentric  activity  do  not  go  far  in  explaining  precisely  how 
Boston  became  the  city  that  it  is.  Boston  is  as  unlike  New 
York  as  all  other  American  municipalities  of  any  size  attempt 
to  be  like  New  York.  But  why?  Boston  Irish  are  not  at  all 
like  Dublin  Irish.  What  is  the  reason  for  this  surprising  con¬ 
dition?  There  is  more  public  park  acreage  within  the  munici¬ 
pal  boundaries  of  Boston  than  those  of  any  other  American 
city.  Who  and  what  are  responsible  for  such  lavish  distribu¬ 
tion  of  taxable  property? 

Obviously  the  answers  to  these  questions  and  many  more 
that  might  be  raised  are  well  hidden  beneath  tons  of  municipal 
obscurity  and  the  dust  of  weary  pedantry.  Yet  an  honest 
desire  to  explain  the  Boston  ethos  would  seem  to  demand  a 
thorough  investigation  into  the  ramified  causes  of  a  very  dis¬ 
tinct  civilization.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  at¬ 
tempt  a  task  which  would  require  for  its  completion  far  more 
space  than  the  editor  of  this  publication  would  feel  free  to 
give  such  an  endeavor;  rather  its  purpose  is  merely  to  suggest 
certain  paths  which,  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  any  adequate  esti¬ 
mate  of  Boston  and  the  Boston  legend  might  well  follow. 

First  of  all,  were  the  men  and  women  who  first  settled  Bos¬ 
ton  the  thoroughly  virtuous  persons  such  organizations  as  the 
Daughters  of  American  Revolution  would  like  us  to  think? 
Did  the  Puritans  come  to  these  parts  to  persecute  as  much  as 
to  escape  persecution?  Did  they  desire  to  leave  the  kingdom 
of  Mammon  any  more  than  they  sought  an  opportunity  to 
amass  a  superfluity  of  worldly  goods?  The  Puritan  fathers 
enacted  a  plenitude  of  laws  against  all  conceivable  pleasures, 
but  it  is  not  a  matter  of  record  that  they  ever  legislated 
against  the  commendable  practise  of  making  money.  Early 
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Boston  residents  were  not  allowed  to  dance  or  smoke,  they 
were  forbidden  the  pleasures  of  song  and  of  story,  but  gold 
was  never  contraband.  It  may  well  have  been  that  Faneuil 
Hall  did  not  cradle  patriotic  sentiments  concerning  the  loss  of 
liberty  so  much  as  agonized  wails  caused  by  depleted  pocket- 
books. 

Any  investigation  into  Boston’s  amazing  career  must  first 
of  all  consider  her  economic  history.  The  secret  of  Boston 
Puritanism  will  be  found  in  the  municipal  bankbook.  For 
three  hundred  years  a  man’s  character  in  this  charming  city 
has  been  measured  by  an  inflexible  rule — his  wealth.  In 
Colonial  and  nineteenth  century  Boston  an  individual  was  con¬ 
sidered  virtuous  if  he  was  “well-to-do.”  At  Merrymount  in 
Wollaston  the  happy  colonists  were  not  “well-to-do”  at  all; 
they  were  too  busy  enjoying  themselves  in  communal  jollity 
to  gather  any  plethora  of  riches.  So  the  indignant  town  fathers 
of  Boston  took  it  upon  themselves  to  vent  their  just  wrath 
upon  their  irresponsible  neighbors  ten  miles  to  the  south  and 
wiped  away  their  colony. 

The  core  of  Boston’s  history  is  religious  if  the  fascinating 
doctrines  of  Adam  Smith  are  religious.  “The  richer  you  are 
the  better  you  are”  was,  and,  for  that  matter  still  is,  the 
Boston  belief.  Dancing  and  singing  were  not  primarily  for¬ 
bidden  because  they  were  essentially  lewd  or  immoral,  they 
were  unsightly  in  the  eyes  of  our  predecessors  because  they 
“didn’t  pay.”  The  strong  voice  of  duty  commanded  the 
Bostonian  to  become  rich;  since  jollity  obviously  interfered 
with  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  it  must  forever  be  outlawed. 

Now,  Mr.  Beebe’s  family  has  gathered  to  itself  a  tidy  for¬ 
tune  in  its  desire  to  adhere  to  the  Boston  law,  so  it  is  not  dif- 
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ficult  to  see  why  he  does  not  clearly  discern  the  root  of  the 
Boston  legend.  To  be  sure,  he  intimates  that  pious  New 
Englanders  did  not  assist  Mr.  Lincoln  in  destroying  the  South 
out  of  any  innate  fondness  for  Negroes,  and  he  suggests  that 
State  Street  avarice  might  have  had  something  to  do  with 
their  whole-hearted  adherence  to  the  Union,  but  he  assuredly 
fails  to  make  clear  the  basic  fact  that  such  an  attitude  in¬ 
dicates  the  essential  Boston  spirit.  Southern  culture  was  ruth¬ 
lessly  destroyed  by  the  Northern  states  because  Southern  pros¬ 
perity  interfered  with  the  growth  of  Northern  wealth.  And 
the  spirit  of  the  North  was  the  spirit  of  Boston.  What  did 
New  England  care  about  the  Union?  At  any  time,  it  would 
have  broken  away  from  the  rest  of  the  United  States  if  such 
an  action  suited  its  economic  convenience.  The  text-book 
historian’s  turn  for  gold-plated  rhetoric  is  admirably  suited  by 
the  happy  coincidence  of  Boston’s  greed  with  popular  notions 
of  liberty  and  equality. 

Many  fascinating  tomes  have  been  written  about  the  Boston 
clipper  ships  and  the  brave,  bluff  men  who  sailed  them.  In¬ 
deed,  their  record-breaking  achievements  were  marvelous  and 
the  speed  with  which  they  flew  from  the  ports  of  the  Orient  to 
the  Atlantic  Avenue  wharves  provides  a  background  for  gal¬ 
lant  romanticising.  But  why  did  Donald  McKay  design  the 
first  clipper?  And  why  did  the  merchants  of  Boston  (and 
almost  everybody  in  Boston  was  a  merchant  at  the  time)  con¬ 
struct  so  many  of  them?  Money,  my  masters,  was  the  cause. 
Good  Bostonians  desired  to  become  virtuously  wealthy.  The 
clipper  ships  were  beautiful;  well,  there  was  no  harm  in  beauty 
if  it  paid  dividends. 

The  “ Golden  West”  owes  its  development  to  Boston,  or  to 
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the  Boston  bankers  (and  almost  everybody  in  Boston  was  a 
banker  at  the  time).  Was  it  because  of  their  desire  to  provide 
prosperous  homes  for  impoverished  immigrants  that  Bostonians 
built  far-flung  railways  which  connected  the  land  west  of  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic  coast?  Did  they  wish  to  make 
available  to  urban  vacationers  the  awe-inspiring  beauties  of 
the  Grand  Canyon,  of  the  geysers  of  Yellowstone  and  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains’  primitive  grandeur?  Was  it  for  these  rea¬ 
sons  that  our  pious  predecessors  looted  the  store-houses  of 
public  property  and  quite  unethically  and  illegally  sought  and 
procured  amazing  governmental  assistance  for  their  corporate 
enterprises?  It  was  to  preserve  the  Boston  heritage;  it  was 
to  make  Boston  richer. 

The  Gothic  churches  of  eleventh  century  Europe  were  built 
to  illustrate  an  idea,  and  a  very  good  idea  it  was,  too.  So  also 
were  our  simple  New  England  meeting  houses  built  to  express 
the  spirit  of  their  builders.  They  were  easy  to  heat.  They 
were  essentially  economical.  Boston’s  ethos  is  commendably 
represented  by  the  severely  simple  edifice  surmounting  Meet¬ 
ing  House  Hill  in  Dorchester,  made  famous  by  the  brimstone 
utterances  that  poured  from  the  mouths  of  the  Mathers  who 
preached  therein,  and  the  delicate  verse  of  Amy  Lowell  who 
once  gazed  upon  it.  It  is  the  essence  of  utilitarianism.  Its 
windows  are  small,  all  indications  of  ornament  are  lacking,  its 
upkeep  must  be  inconsiderable  when  compared  with  that  of 
the  pudding-stone  mass  of  St.  Peter’s  Roman  Catholic  Church 
a  few  yards  away.  The  religion  of  economy,  of  conservation 
of  wealth  is  pictured  there,  a  sure  key  to  the  Boston  spirit. 

Although  the  history  of  Boston  is  essentially  tied  up  with 
the  history  of  American  Puritanism,  the  fact  remains  that 
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there  are  far  more  Irish- Americans  living  in  this  city  than 
there  are  descendants  of  its  original  settlers.  The  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Boston  City  Council  is  a  fair  guide  to  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  Celtic  votes  in  the  community:  as  far  as  the 
writer  is  aware,  there  is  only  one  “bona  fide”  Yankee  in  the 
Council.  Mr.  Beebe  discusses  Irish  Boston  at  some  length.  He 
remarks  that  South  Boston  is  a  joyous  place  on  the  seven¬ 
teenth  of  March,  and  he  goes  so  far  as  to  intimate  that  the 
Boston  Irish  are  going  to  seed.  He  offers,  however,  no  reason 
for  this  decline  in  Celtic  virility,  unless  his  suggestion  that  the 
best  Irish  blood  is  inevitably  called  to  the  priesthood  and  con¬ 
sequently  unable  to  perpetuate  itself  be  considered  an  adequate 
explanation.  He  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  there 
are  numerous  clergymen  in  Dublin  as  well  as  in  Boston,  and 
yet,  if  the  newspapers  and  Mr.  Liam  O’Flaherty  are  to  be  be¬ 
lieved,  the  capital  of  the  Irish  Free  State  is  in  no  wise  de¬ 
cadent. 

The  real  explanation  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Boston  Irish 
have  become  Bostonized.  They  no  more  resemble  their 
fathers  in  culture  and  viewpoint  than  did  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  resemble  Woodrow  Wilson.  There  are  real  Irish  and 
there  are  Boston  Irish.  The  latter  are  a  very  peculiar  lot — 
the  writer  can  safely  make  such  an  assertion,  he  being  one  of 
them.  If  it  were  not  for  their  dark  hair  and  mediocrity  of 
stature,  the  casual  observer  might  well  believe  that  they  and 
their  ancestors  had  been  living  in  Massachusetts  since  the 
year  of  Our  Lord  1630.  They  are  prudent  and  cautious. 
They  believe  in  “sound  money.”  They  know  the  value  of  a 
dollar.  They  even  know  that  the  early  bird  catches  the  worm. 

Mind  you,  we  are  not  entirely  Puritan,  but  Boston  has  made 
a  terrific  impression  upon  us.  Our  literary  tastes,  our  inclina- 
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tions  in  architecture,  our  morals,  even  our  notions  as  to  liturgi¬ 
cal  propriety  have  been  borrowed  from  Beacon  Hill  and  the 
Back  Bay.  Ever  since  the  unhappy  potato  famine,  Boston’s 
influence  has  been  working  on  the  transplanted  Irish  and  the 
effect  has  been  quite  disastrous.  The  norm  of  their  lives  has 
in  far  too  many  cases  been  borrowed  from  Mr.  Adam  Smith’s 
quaint  philosophy — the  dollar  sign. 

It  is  a  truism  that  there  is  a  complete  absence  of 
graft  in  the  Irish  Free  State.  Yet  in  the  American  mind 
crooked  politics  has  become  almost  synonymous  with  Irish 
politics.  To  many,  Messrs.  Richard  Croker  and  James  Walker 
are  true  types  of  Irish  statesmanship.  How  is  it,  then,  that 
emigrants  from  a  country  in  which  thievery  in  public  office  is 
unknown  have  earned  for  themselves  this  reputation? 

It  is  the  Boston  heritage.  The  Irish  are  a  very  accom¬ 
modating  people,  and  they  are  quick  to  make  themselves  at 
home  in  any  environment.  Arriving  in  a  community  where 
they  saw  gold  was  god,  they  set  to  work  acquiring  as  much 
of  the  virtuous  metal  as  they  could.  As  far  as  some  of  them 
could  see,  the  Boston  idea  was  to  amass  wealth  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  to  ignore  all  conventional  ethical  standards  in 
one’s  attempt  to  become  one  of  God’s  chosen  people.  Were 
not  thousands  upon  thousands  of  people  killed  in  the  Civil 
War  so  that  State  Street  might  become  more  prosperous? 
Were  not  the  public  lands  stolen  so  that  State  Street  might 
reap  colossal  dividends  on  its  railroad  stocks?  So  the  Irish 
became  Bostonians  and  they  began  to  have  bank  accounts. 

There  is  much  about  Boston  that  is  delightful;  indeed,  it 
is  probably  the  most  likeable  city  in  these  United  States.  Its 
Symphony  Orchestra  is  without  peer,  its  libraries  are  inter- 
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nationally  famous,  its  universities  are  the  finest  in  America, 
its  Common  is  very  lovely.  The  writer  would  by  far  prefer 
to  live  in  Boston  than  in  any  other  city  he  has  visited.  Where 
else  in  this  country  would  one  find  a  city  so  advanced  in  mat¬ 
ters  cultural  and  social?  Of  course,  President  Roosevelt’s  so¬ 
cial  workers  brashly  assert  that  our  slums  are  more  congested 
and  uninhabitable  than  those  of  New  York,  but  the  chastely 
beautiful  homes  of  Beacon  Hill  are  a  lovely  sight  to  behold. 
Consider  the  historic  shrines  Bostonians  have  so  sturdily  pre¬ 
served.  Corn  Hill  still  runs  into  Adams  Square  and  is  still 
Corn  Hill,  although  the  pawnshops  permit  only  three  book¬ 
stores  to  exist  in  it.  The  old  state  house  persists  in  disrupt¬ 
ing  traffic  at  Washington  and  State  Streets,  pigeons  still 
flutter  about  the  Common  and  the  swan  boats  coast  around 
the  Public  Garden.  Boston  is  indeed  a  very  pleasant  place  for 
any  civilized  person  to  inhabit. 

But  it  is  useless  to  write  a  book  about  a  city  unless  the 
author  plunges  into  the  basic  causes  that  have  made  it  what 
it  is.  Before  we  come  to  any  conclusions  about  Boston  we 
must  consider  its  driving  principle — its  lust  for  wealth,  and 
before  we  finish  our  study  we  ought  to  worry  considerably 
about  the  Boston  Irish — for  don’t  they  make  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  city? 

A  good  guide  book  from  Mr.  Beebe’s  hands  would  have 
been  better  than  a  shallow  attempt  at  social  history.  Much 
can  be  said  for  Boston — at  least  in  comparison  with  other 
American  cities — and  a  good  deal  can  be  said  against  it.  But 
pleasant  anecdotes  cannot  go  very  far  in  explaining  its  origin 
and  growth.  No  proper  evalution  of  this  amazing  city  can 
be  made  until  Boston  fortunes  and  the  Boston  Irish  are 
thoroughly  understood. 
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Like  the  Poor 


JL  HE  more  you  have  to  do  with 
a  modern  undergraduate  literary  magazine  the  more  you  come 
to  realize  that  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  publish  so  much  as 
a  single  issue  in  this  day  and  age  without  mentioning  the  name 
of  Ernest  Hemingway.  The  situation  is  really  more  serious 
than  it  sounds,  and  when  finally  last  winter  he  even  appeared 
in  an  otherwise  normal  essay  on  Horace,  it  was  generally  felt 
that  things  had  gone  far  enough,  and  there  was  talk  of  taking 
the  same  attitude  toward  him  as  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
does  toward  murder  and  divorce  trials.  We  returned  to  the 
Tower  Building  this  fall  with  a  firm  determination  on  the 
subject,  but  it  was  useless,  like  the  passing  of  the  camel 
through  the  eye  of  the  needle.  Just  as  we  were  going  to 
press,  Hemingway  published  a  new  book,  The  Green  Hills  of 
Africa.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  a  person  like  that? 

This  latest  work  by  the  maestro  of  Key  West  is  an  experi¬ 
ment,  in  the  author’s  own  words,  “an  attempt  to  write  an 


absolutely  true  book  to  see  whether  the  shape  of  a  country  and 
the  patter  of  a  month’s  action  can,  if  truly  presented,  compete 
with  a  work  of  the  imagination.”  The  result  is  a  piece  of  in¬ 
teresting  reading  matter,  very  good,  but  not  great.  It  is 
constructed  like  a  novel,  with  the  unnatural  but  neat  Heming¬ 
way  dialogue,  descriptive  narrative,  but  with  no  love  interest. 
Briefly,  it  is  like  a  big  show  with  Ernest  Hemingway  himself 
occupying  the  stage  all  alone  during  the  whole  evening. 

Naturally,  then,  the  best  parts  are  his  reflection,  although 
there  is  also  a  story  in  the  same  sense  that  a  musical  comedy 
by  Jerome  Kern  has  a  story — to  serve  as  an  excuse  for  the 
singing  of  the  songs. 

With  his  wife  and  a  few  companions  he  is  on  a  hunting 
trip  in  East  Africa,  a  country  which  in  sections  reminds  him 
of  Spain.  (In  a  short  story  published  in  1933,  there  were 
also  parts  of  Wyoming  reminding  him  of  Spain.)  The  hunting 
pages  are  somewhat  forced  and  dull,  with  too  many  gory  de¬ 
tails,  but  later  by  the  camp  fire,  the  reader’s  interest  begins 
to  quicken,  because  Hemingway  reveals  himself,  his  views  on 
life,  on  art,  his  work,  and  his  contemporaries.  Thomas  Wolfe 
might  be  great  if  he  could  control  his  flood  of  words.  The 
only  good  Americans  are  Henry  James,  Mark  Twain  and 
Stephen  Crane  and  the  trouble  with  modern  American  writers 
is  that  “at  a  certain  age  the  men  writers  change  into  Old 
Mother  Hubbard  and  the  women  writers  change  into  Joan  of 
Arc.” 

The  book  also  reveals  that  Hemingway  as  a  writer  wants, 
more  than  any  material  reward,  a  place  in  literature  equal  to 
Fielding  or  Tolstoy,  a  place  that  sadly  enough  he  may  never 
attain. 
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“A  country,  finally,  erodes  and  the  dust  blows  away,  and 
the  people  all  die  and  none  of  them  were  of  any  importance 
permanently,  except  those  who  practised  the  arts,  and  these 
now  wish  to  cease  their  work  because  it  is  too  lonely,  too 
hard  to  do,  and  it  is  not  fashionable.  A  thousand  years  make 
economics  silly  and  a  work  of  art  endures  forever,  but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  do  and  now  it  is  not  fashionable.  People  do 
not  want  to  do  it  any  more  because  they  will  be  out  of  fashion 
and  the  lice  who  crawl  on  literature  will  not  praise  them. 
And  it  is  very  hard  to  do.  So  what? 

“What  I  had  to  do  was  work.  I  did  not  care,  particularly, 
how  it  all  came  out.  I  did  not  take  my  own  life  seriously  any 
more,  any  one  else’s  life,  yes,  but  not  my  own.” 

The  style  of  Hemingway  which  showed  evidence  of  change 
in  Death  in  the  Afternoon  is  definitely  different  in  The 
Green  Hills  of  Africa.  The  staccato,  four  word  sentences  of 
The  Sun  Also  Rises  seem  to  be  gone  permanently,  and  in  their 
stead  we  have  a  series  of  clauses  running  between  a  single 
capital  letter  and  a  single  period  that  would  make  Proust 
blush.  One  sentence  in  the  book  covers  nearly  two  pages 
without  a  breathing  space. 


*JIGRID  UNDSET  deserved  a 
prize  for  the  most  appropriate  title  of  recent  times,  when  she 
selected  The  Longest  Years  for  the  story  of  her  childhood. 
She  has  given  an  account  of  her  early  years,  not  from  a  sober 
grown-up  point  of  view,  but  as  if  she  was  living  them  over 
again,  making  a  sincere  attempt  to  recapture  the  mysterious 
essence  of  that  age  which  can  be,  perversely,  so  happy  and 
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yet  so  utterably  miserable.  The  facts  are  presented  in  their 
natural  state,  without  touches  of  glamour,  or  shuffling  of 
climaxes  that  might  render  them  more  artificially  effective. 

For  a  distinguished  writer,  Mme.  Undset’s  childhood  seems 
wholesome  and  normal,  unmarked  by  any  streaks  of  precocity. 
Her  house  was  thronged  with  brothers  and  sisters  and 
dominated  by  a  strong,  impulsive  mother,  who  was  the  center 
of  all  activity.  The  author’s  relationship  with  her  archae¬ 
ologist  father,  who  was  close  to  and  still  remote  from  his  family, 
is  the  finest  feature  of  the  book.  You  may  not  find  The 
Longest  Years  listed  as  an  autobiography,  because  it  is  dis¬ 
guised  as  fiction.  The  disguise,  however,  is  pretty  thin. 


V  V  HEN  we  sat  down  to  read  Sin¬ 
clair  Lewis’  latest,  It  CanJt  Happen  Here ,  with  the  acclaim 
of  the  critics  still  ringing  in  our  ears,  we  had  reason  to  expect 
something.  All  through  the  book  we  looked  high  and  low, 
in  every  nook  and  crannie,  but  it  wasn’t  there.  Lewis  tells 
of  one  Doremus  Jessup,  a  Vermonter,  who  watches  the  Ameri¬ 
can  government  fall  into  the  clutches  of  a  demogogue  named 
Buzz  Windrip,  who,  once  he  has  ascended  to  the  White  House, 
proceeds  to  imprison  most  of  the  Congress  and  Supreme  Court 
judges  and  runs  the  country  to  suit  himself.  Later  he  is  re¬ 
moved  and  his  campaign  manager  sets  up  a  dictatorship. 
When  Jessup  writes  an  editorial  denouncing  the  administra¬ 
tion,  he  is  thrown  into  a  concentration  camp,  and  the  nation 
subsequently  boils  into  civil  war. 

Lewis  evidently  believes  that  the  United  States  is  ripe  ma¬ 
terial  for  some  potential,  native-born  Hitler  to  work  upon,  and 
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that  we  are  a  people  too  easily  swayed  by  bands  and  orators. 
Undoubtedly  he  is  correct,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  his  book 
is  certainly  as  timely  as  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  was,  but  it  fails 
to  be  convincing.  His  chain  of  events  leading  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  American  dictatorship  sound  too  European  to 
be  plausible,  and  his  satire  is  written  so  heatedly  that  it  falls 
into  burlesque,  and  prevents  any  of  the  characters  from  seem¬ 
ing  real  and  alive. 

Far  from  instilling  the  fear  of  the  future  in  our  bones,  then, 
as  it  was  intended,  It  Can’t  Happen  Here  only  served  to 
strengthen  a  conviction  which  has  been  idling  in  the  back 
of  our  head  for  quite  some  time;  namely,  that  Sinclair  Lewis 
reached  his  peak  as  an  American  novelist  when  his  Pulitzer- 
Prize  winning  Arrow  smith  was  published  in  1925. 


RANCES  WINWAR  won  the 


Atlantic  non-fiction  prize  last  year  with  her  Poor  Splendid 
Wings ,  a  study  of  the  misunderstood  pre-Raphaelites,  Ros¬ 
setti,  Swinburne,  and  William  Morris,  which  read  a  great 
deal  more  like  fiction  than  truth.  In  her  new  Romantic  Rebels 
she  treats  the  lives  of  Shelley,  Keats,  and  Byron  in  a  very 
similar  manner.  Naturally  there  was  wealth  of  material  wait¬ 
ing  for  her,  but  she  has  handled  it  smoothly,  wisely  and  with 
a  full  appreciation  of  the  size  of  her  characters.  She  writes 
of  the  three  poets  separately,  devoting  alternating  chapters 
to  each,  and  skillfully  conveys  their  close  relationship  at  the 
same  time.  They  are  all  profoundly  and  vividly  portrayed, 
especially  Byron,  whose  cruelty  toward  the  wife  he  married 
out  of  hate,  and  whose  disloyalty  toward  Shelley  are  par¬ 
ticularly  emphasized.  Miss  Winwar  also  brings  forth  a  new 
theory  on  the  death  of  Shelley — that  it  may  have  been  suicide. 


It  Is  Not  As  Our  Sorrow 


It  is  not  as  our  sorrow 

To  see  the  muddy  tideless  beach. 

T  omorrow 

White  waves  will  fill  the  empty  breach. 

It  is  not  as  our  pain 

When  glory  fades  beneath  the  golden  glare. 
For  there  is  rain 

To  raise  low  pet  ailed  heads  in  fragrant  air. 

But  it  is  like  the  ache 

Of  kindness  met  with  cold  discard. 

You  cannot  make 

Love  cooling ,  turn  to  even  warm  regard. 

EDWARD  M.  MERRICK 
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Among  the  Bee  Family 


_Z^  HAD  sauntered  down  to  the 
grape  arbor,  ostensibly  to  figure  out  a  few  trial  balances  in 
economics  as  is  my  wont  on  odd  Thursdays,  when  a  drowsy 
feeling  swept  over  me  and  I  was  just  about  to  lay  aside  the 
trial  balances  and  go  to  sleep,  as  is  my  wont  on  odd  Thursdays, 
when  a  little  bee  came  buzzing,  lightly  buzzing  ’round  my 
nose. 

He  was  a  fair-sized  bee,  and  looked  quite  attractive  in  a 
blue  smock,  brandishing  what  I  thought  was  a  paint  brush. 
His  face  was  as  white  as  death,  and  as  he  approached,  I  knew 
he  bore  a  weight  upon  his  brow.  (How  I  don’t  know.)  He 
trickled  up  my  waistcoat,  and  buzzing  round  my  ear,  said, 
“buzz,  buzz,  biddledy  buzz,”  which  being  interpreted  means, 
“Come  on,  Butch,  somethin’  doin’!” 

I  had  known  him  as  a  serious-minded  bee,  and  I  realized 
he  had  something  on  his  mind,  so  without  questioning  of 
motives,  I  followed.  I  followed  him  over  hill  and  dale  until 
we  reached  a  hollow  in  the  ground.  Whereupon,  he  turned  to 
me  and  said, 
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“You’ll  have  to  close  your  eyes,  because  nobody  can  know 
how  to  enter  a  bee’s  house.” 

So  I  thought  of  the  trial  balances,  became  very  drowsy,  and 
was  about  to  sleep,  as  is  my  wont  on  odd  Thursdays,  when  the 
bee  hit  me  a  good  one  right  over  the  eye.  I  awakened  to  a 
scene  which  I  shall  describe  to  you,  now,  lest  it  escape  me. 

I  stood  in  mud  a  foot  thick,  and  the  ceiling  covered  my 
head,  which  was  also  mud  a  foot  thick  (the  ceiling,  of  course). 
Such  splendor  man  has  never  seen.  Of  such  gorgeous  scen¬ 
ery  John  Murray  Anderson  never  dreamed.  I  was  led  into 
an  enormous  room,  which  boasted  a  dirt  roof,  dirt  walls,  and 
a  tile  floor.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a  huge  rock,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  hundreds  of  little  seats,  or  pebbles.  There  were 
also  a  couple  of  seats  behind  the  goal-posts,  but  you  couldn’t 
see  much  from  there.  They  were  reserved  for  visiting  Elks. 

(Question:  Why  are  Elks  always  visiting?  Have  they  no 
homes  of  their  own? 

Answer:  I  don’t  know.) 

Well,  anyway,  all  the  local  bees  were  seated  around  the 
rock,  all  with  worried  looks  on  their  several  faces,  and  it 
didn’t  help  matters  much  when  I  walked  in.  I  was  sporting 
a  new  bi-swing  jacket  (which  they  tell  me  is  on  the  wane), 
and  I  had  all  assets  and  liabilities  commingled  in  my  hair. 
This  was  something  new  to  the  bees,  and  old  grandfather 
bee  shook  his  head  sadly  from  side  to  side.  (When  he  is 
happy,  he  shakes  his  head  up  and  down.  When  he  is  unde¬ 
cided,  as  when  he  sees  a  play  by  Shaw,  he  shakes  his  head 
from  cosine  to  tangent.) 

A  nervous  tension  was  in  the  air,  as  I  felt  out  my  audience. 
Trouble  was  brewing,  and  “scabies  extremum  occupet”  was 
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the  general  attitude.  At  one  end  of  the  rock  was  a  pompous 
little  bee,  who  was  carving  his  initials  on  the  table,  and 
masticating  loudly  on  a  piece  of  my  neck,  which  he  had  appro¬ 
priated  as  I  entered.  “Oh,  so  this  is  the  home  of  the  happy 
bee!  This  the  Utopia  of  animal  life  of  which  I  have  heard 
tell ! These  thoughts  filtered  through  my  brain,  leaving  a 
blue  precipitate.  A  feeling  of  nausea  crept  over  me  until  the 
the  little  fun-loving  bee  came  toward  me,  apologized  that 
his  fellow  bees  were  out  of  countenance,  and  said  that  my 
mission  here  was  to  commence  immediately. 

It  seems  that  there  was  a  strike  among  the  worker  bees, 
and  no  bee  could  settle  it,  try  as  he  might.  Whereupon  they 
decided  to  introduce  a  “deus  ex  machina”  (or  ringer,  in  foot¬ 
ball  terminology)  to  settle  the  issue.  I  happened  to  be  it. 

I  turned  to  the  pompous  bee,  and  said  in  the  language  of 
the  bee,  “How  about  my  trial  balances?” 

“They  will  be  finished,”  said  he,  “and  there  will  probably 
be  no  class  in  accounting  tomorrow,  anyhow.” 

Hereupon  I  set  about  my  work.  I  knew  that  to  settle  the 
issue  I  must  draw  up  a  balance  sheet.  So  I  took  the  assets 
and  put  them  in  one  column,  writing  the  amounts  some  dis¬ 
tance  away  but  parallel  to  the  titles,  or  various  accounts. 
Each  heading  was  followed  by  another  sub-heading,  until  I 
thought  all  heaven  would  burst.  I  struggled  with  the  rec¬ 
ords,  trying  to  make  order  out  of  the  maelstrom  of  debits 
and  credits.  Mortgages  payable  battled  with  notes  receiv¬ 
able.  “T”  accounts  fell  out  of  line  and  mingled  with  the  local 
peasantry,  causing  no  end  of  worry.  On  top  of  all  this,  the 
left-wing  bees  (those  who  fly  with  the  left  wing)  became 
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unbearably  playful,  jabbing  my  body  with  their  knife-like 
fangs,  which  sometimes  reach  a  length  of  eight  feet.  This 
will  not  seem  plausible  until  one  realizes  that  the  bee  has  a 
huge  appetite  and  it  is  there  that  he  keeps  his  fangs  when  I 
am  not  around.  If  only  we  had  the  time  and  information 
we  could  startle  you  with  data  on  bees  and  their  way  of  living. 
Later  on,  perhaps. 

Writing  at  a  mad  pace  and  realizing  that  if  I  should  fail 
none  of  the  bees  would  make  honey,  I  worked  furiously. 
Just  imagine,  if  the  bees  took  a  few  days  off,  what  a  chaotic 
mess  there  would  be  with  no  honey  around  and  all  the  babies 
crying.  Oh,  Horrible  thought!  I  worked,  I  wrote,  I  fig¬ 
ured,  I  balanced.  I  gathered  up  my  assets  and  piled  them 
in  one  corner  (the  right  hand  corner);  then  I  took  the  liabili¬ 
ties,  frowned  upon  them  to  let  them  know  they  were  unwel¬ 
come  and  threw  them  into  another  corner  (the  left  hand  one). 

Then  I  took  the  capital,  counted  it,  and  put  it  into  my  rear 
pocket  where  I  would  be  sure  to  forget  it.  This,  I  thought 
while  pocketing  it,  will  keep  me  in  cigarettes  for  a  week. 
(Always  anticipating,  ever  thinking  ahead,  that  was  I.  Even 
as  a  boy  an  old  Indian  chum  of  mine  used  to  hail  me  as  the 
“far-seeing-one-with-the-blue-suit.”).  When  I  had  every¬ 
thing  piled  up  I  sorted  them  into  various  categories.  I  was 
under  strict  confidence  in  handling  the  affairs  of  the  bees 
because  if  their  rivals  knew  the  state  of  their  affairs  there 
would  be  the  devil  to  pay.  Their  rivals,  such  as  the  wasps, 
hornets,  newts,  the  Theatre  Guild,  and  Yale,  were  always 
hoping  for  the  collapse  of  the  bee  kingdom  and  we  can  hardly 
admire  them  for  it.  But  it  would  take  a  supernatural  force 
to  drag  any  information  out  of  me  because  then  there  would 
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be  an  investigation  and  all  kinds  of  messy  stuff  and  some¬ 
one  might  inquire  after  the  capital  I  had  pocketed. 

The  crisis  arose  from  the  rumor  being  bruited  about  that 
the  bees  were  losing  money,  whereupon  the  worker  bees 
wanted  collective  bargaining  (and  if  you  ever  have  collec¬ 
tively  bargained  with  a  swarm  of  bees  on  your  neck,  you’ve 
had  fun,  I’ll  calculate).  Well,  they  demanded  an  investigation 
and  that  is  where  I  came  in.  The  worker  bees  had  laid  down 
their  fangs  (which  sometimes  reach  to  twenty-two  feet)  and 
refused  to  work.  They  all  wanted  to  be  queen  bees.  “Every 
worker  a  queen,”  was  the  slogan.  After  working  for  hours 
sharpening  pencils  (which  sometimes  reached  to — oh,  pardon 
me!)  and  ripping  up  papers  I  got  the  following  result: 

Balance  Sheet  of  the  Bee  Family 


Assets  and  Liabilities: 

Current  assets: 

Car  tickets  .  $3.00 

Activities  book  . 60 

Honey  inventory  . 118.00 

Honey  in  the  Horn,  by  H.  L.  Davis, 

Harper’s,  New  York  .  2.50 


$3,000.00 


Current  liabilities: 

Wife  and  three  children  . $28.00 

Carfare  (half-price)  . 68 

Football  equipment  .  3.00 

Capital  . 00 


$3,000.00 
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Success!  A  perfect  balance.  The  day  was  saved.  I  can’t 
remember  much  more.  There  was  loud  cheering,  hurrahs 
and  speeches,  interspersed  with  chicken  patties.  I  think  I 
must  have  fainted.  My  success  was  overwhelming.  The 
worker  bees  cheered  and  picked  up  their  fangs  (which  some¬ 
times  reach  forty  feet  in  length)  and  walked  out  into  the 
fields,  singing  the  Soldiers  Chorus  from  Faust.  In  a  cozy 
nook  in  the  drawing  room  someone  was  playing  Chopin . 

Back  at  the  grape  arbor,  lo  and  behold!  There  were  my 
trial  balances  all  neatly  arranged  and  finished.  I  looked  at 
them  and  saw  the  fun-loving  bee,  flitting  away  with  his  fangs 
all  stained  with  ink.  I  knew  then  what  had  happened.  The 
bees  had  kept  their  covenant.  The  trial  balances  were  fin¬ 
ished  for  me. 

I  passed  them  in  to  my  professor  in  trial  balances,  and  I 
received  them  back  yesterday  with  the  curt  remark  “Very 
poor.”  But  I  didn’t  mind.  I  had  had  my  fun.  My  mind 
was  clear,  and  the  sun  was  in  the  sky. 

george  McDonough 
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